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ABSTRACT , _ ' 

This short paper describe^ the Pare 
Education Project (PREPJ^ , a successfiriP innovative e 
ameliorate the' deficiencies of preschool children b 
to enrich their home environment and impro've intera 
children through a specific program of daily home a 
identifies l^-year-old children with a hivjih risk of 
plaifs a program of home intervention, using the mot 
agent. High school students also vork irith the U-ye 
receive training for their future roles as parents, 
aspects of the program are ubiguitous: the family u 
the increased skills of the parents; learning probl 
ameliorated or prevented, younger children in the f 
future parents are given good fpundations for paren 
school-community relations are improved. Research a 
indicate a high rate of success and effectiveness, 
this program is vithin the low to moderate range. ( 
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A UNIQUE APPROACH. TJ3 PROGRAJ^U^IMG FOR THE PRESClxCOL O^ILD 



■ . ' .Diane K. Bert, Project Director 

The Parent Readiness Education Project .as a s-uc^essful 
;innoA^ative effort to ameliorate the deficiencies of pj^eschool 
children through training parents to become change agents and 
enrich their home environment and interactions with their children • 
through a spe^fic program of daily home activities o 

Statement of the Problem 

Working as School- P^cholQgleJj^?. in the Redf ord Union School 
District,, a small suburb adjacenib to Detroit, Michigan*, we became 
increasingly concerned about^the' numbers of children arrivii^g at 
scljool at age 5 unable .to ^bpe with the demands of the educational 
environment. Many chi^d3^eirl v^o enter kindergarten lack visual 
mo:^r development, listening and language skills and eiivironmental 
experiences necessary for successful academic progresSc . Some 
attempts at summer remedial programs in Redf ord' Union sponsored by 
Title I funds did no't prove effective and emphasized the need for 
earlier intervention, before the child had experienced the trauma 
Cj'f failure in school o v 
i ' ' ' ' ' 

i Research indicated that we were not alone in facing this 
pYoblem and suggested the need to provide a mote enriched environ- 
ment in the home prior, to school entrance. Karnes et alo actaiow- 
ledged the need to work* with mothers. Parents potential]^y^^ 
influence the child's total experience both inside and outside^ 
; the home in relationships, language, interests, and t^sk oriented 
behaviors. 

Redf ord Union is an all'yrhite, lower middie class <;omri3U33!ityo 
^Many young families settle here who attended school in this 
community. Currently tjae school population is dbout. 10,500 
students .which inciudesi3 parochial . schools. From innumerable 
meetiiigs and 'conf erencdl^ withj^members of thte cdmmunity it became 
apparent that, they lacked the knowledge and gkill to provide 
appropriate ^d meanihgful experiences for their -preschool children^ 
and would mllingly follow a ^planned schedule * if, leadership . were 
provided.. It had als^ b§ren brought to but attention through a 
series of m&etings with high -school students^ that they- felt 
totally unprepared to mfeet their respon^bility- as effective 
parentis 'in the future. ^ ^ • 

The Parent Rec^iness Education Project (PREP), ciirrently in 
; its second year of operation^ was developed in an effort to rpeet 
these^'needs£|^ 'It w&is one of 25 projects in *Michig$ai to receive 
ESEA Title I^ funds as an^ innovative , vmique, exemplary podel ' . 
progr^.. HiEE_ha« been* replicated by .anothei^wGchool district, j 
received;* nationwide 'at'tefttion'^ip^ the ^^l^esiflent's' National^ 
^ Advispry Council. Notes" and is parti cip^ti^ig in a» Validation 
stuidy of outstanding innovative edueiational pxactioes sponsored ^ 
by the United States Office of ^Educationo . . 



PRLT ij a progi-?>T. witn three ,ior gr-ds: 

identify px^er.-- ool chi . dron With notRn^i pl learumf!: 
proble:::s and develop plan of i * ervea on. 
2. To teach parents how -co deve . ) in th ir children the 
skills necessary for future acarjerrac achie -nen throu^'-"^i sp ific 
activities and an enriched environment. 

5. To train high school students for their i • ure roles as 
parents chrough practical experiences in working with pr^eschoo'. 
children. 

Subjects Used 

k11 four-year old children in the school district v/ere test 
ir. the fall prior to their eligibility for entrance to kindergar-uen . 
(1*1 Michigan children inav enter kindergarten if they are five or 
wi 1 be by December 1st.) The first year 40? were tested, the second 
ye-r 3^S* Experienced teachers were trained to administer the battery 
of tests v;hich consisted of the Cooperative Preschool Inventory, nnd 
se'. acted items from deHirsch and Kephart which v;ere appropriate for 
four-year olds. 

Those children who scored below the twenty-fifth percentile, 
v;ere fo^^nd to have short attention spans, speech problems, diff^iouTty 
in following directions, v^ho did not know their last names or more 
than 3 colors, who could not draw a circle or a human figxire at the 
four-^year level were considered to be eligible for the program. 
Priority was given to those who had younger siblings. The first 
year 40 children were selected, the second year 48, whose prr^nts 
agreed to participate. A matched group showing similar difficulties 
was used as a control group. 

Ten high school students the first yeAT and twelve the second, 
were enrolled in an elective course for credit in Child Development 
and assisted with individual preschool children daily. Non-college 
bound students were particularly encouraged to participate and the 
course was open to both boys and girls. 

The PREP staff consists of one full time director, tv/o half 
time teachers who alternate in working with parents and children, 
evaluators, a secretary, teacher aide, part-time Social Workers and 
other supportive personnel are available on a consul tive basis. 

Procedures 

The children selected for the program were divided into 4 
groups. Kach child and his mother (or father in some cases) attend 
class one morping a week, Monday through Thursday, for 2 hours. The 
children are provided an intensive program emphasizing expressive 
language ^ visual and auditory skill developwe^t, coordination abilities 
and improved self av/areness and self concept. 

During tjje first hour of the sessiou parents observe the 
activities through a one-way screen \rith explanation provided by one 
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teacher. She meets with "^'•^:.n3 during the second hour "-o discuss the 
activitieF, prepaid matex":i.'\ls for hom^ use and ^ve inotruction for 
carrying out the 6. daily home activities. All home activ^.ties are 
planned for developing skillsrxn children, enriching the home en- 
vironment! and helping parents develop effective techniques for 
.dealing with their children. Home activities limited to 10 
minutes a day and materials used are always available household 
items or games made by the parents. Parents a^e enco\iraged to be 
innovative and expand these activities. Daily comments are required. 

Evening griSup sessions v/ith a social worker are available for 
discussing family problems, attituc^es and behavioral techniques. 
These are ^>rovided on a voluntary basis and about 60% of the parents 
participated. 

Starting with the secdnd semester at the end of January, th^ 
high school students aro introduced into the program. Each is 
assigned to one specific youngster per day, is informed of his 
special needs and instructed as to the type of material best suited 
to improving skills. Each student keeps a Ior of interactions and 
observations of each youngster. Friday mornings the high school 
students meet with both teachers to discuss general child develop-' 
raent, management techniques and the progress of skill development 
for each preschool child. 

Begitoning with the seconA^^ar all, kindergarten teachers in 
the school district participategi in a series of workshops, covering v 
such topics as identifying leaimng disabilities in the classroom, 
some techniques for remediation^ and prescriptive programming and 
methods of helping parents learn to provide more enriched home 
environment for all ■ school children^ 

* ■ • ■ * 

Results 

At the conclusion of the twenty-seven week experience in the 
Parent Reiadi.ness Education Project, the pr^schbol participants and 
control group were post-tested with the Ceildwell C5ooperative Pre- 
school Inventory. This instrumeift in its present form Ts s^ensitive 
to learning experience and, therefore, may^ell-4>e used as a device' 
to measure- change or growth in a preschool caild who has been in- 
volved in a <plan of educational intervention. !Phe" pre-tes^^^^d 
pc^st-test scores of the' Experimental anj3 Control Group^ v/ere 
analyzed. " v 
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Pre-te St : 
Number 
Average : 
Variance : 
Post -test 
Number: 
Average : 
Vari ance : 



Sxp e r i ment al Gr : 

ober, 1971 



24.35 
47-85 
May, 1972 

49-92 

24.4 



Control Group 

Octooer, 1971 



Pre~test : 
Number : 
Average : 
Wariance : 
Post-test 
Number : 
Average: 
Vari ance : 



Level of Statistical Significance: ^005 



40 

24.95 
49-28 

May, 1972 
40 

40.2 

88.52 



Considering all data gathered and the results of the analysis 
it is safe to conclude that on the basis of the Caldwell data, there 
is an excellent net effect favor of the Experimental Group which 
Was subjected to the tr^^atment prescribed in the project design. 



Extensive pre, mid, and final process tests wore also adminis- 
tered to the Experimental Group to measure visual and auditory 
skills ^ coordination, lang-aage concepts, and Draw A Man. Signifi- 
cant gains were demonstrated in all areas and behavioral objectives 
v/ere met. 



An openeiided project evaluation instrument was developed by 
the Project Director and evaluators to measure comprehension and 
application of major project goals and techniques by the mothers 
of participants. The mothers were asked to describe learning con- 
cepts they could develop in their children v/hile involved in every- 
day living experiences, how to utilize home materials as learning 
tools and to list several ways in which parents can encourage the 
development of language skills. The results showed a good under- 
standing by the mothers of project goals and techniques and their 
ability to apply these techniques in appropriate situations. The 
achievement gains of the pijeschool children are primarily attribu- 
table to the work c\f the abthers through the home activities. 

Throughout their daily contacts with the preschool children the 
high school students demonstrated skills in interacting with young 
children in an ameliorative fashion. The discussion in their semi- 
nars revealed increased understanding of early childhood develop- 
ment. 



Discussion 

The PREP design was successful in meeting the major objectives 
* as demonstrated by both hard and soft evaluation data. The children 

made significant gains in readiness skill areas: visual and auSitory 
discrimination^ perception , and megmory, large und small motor skills, 
expressive language, and conceptual skills. The children developed 
confidence in themselves and parent-ichild relationships were 
^ str^gthened. The parents became rtore aware of their child's 

abilities, individual needs, Wd ways of presenting learning tasks. 
Supportive interactions ocQurred between parents. Many mothers 
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shovv : :rov/th in self co;..^wence and self actr<alizfetion. 



ConcluGion 

PRE? has demonstrated that parents vill be able to stimulate 
and enrich the home environment when specific direction is provided, 
and help to iarprove readiness .skills in preschool childr*^n. It is 
still too soon to determine the lonf^ range effects of this improvement 
after the child enters school, but cdmparison on the Metropolitan 
'Readiness Test will be available in May 1973 , after the first PREP 
f -oup completes a year in kindergarten. 

It may not be possible to do adequate long range follov?-up 
studies of the high school students, but contact with them will be 
njaintained. To date none have become parents. 

PREP offers a good model for replication in other schoo^ dis- 
tricts which experience the ubiquitous problem of meeting the needs 
of children of parents who are unable to provide adequate founda- 
tions for academic success. 
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